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was the pianist at the local cinema; our expedition, as already
discovered, had a certain romantic sound, which was apt to
attract those who had by no means always counted the cost.
Mail steamers pass Punta Arenas every fortnight, once a month
In each direction, and these we now boarded with the tale of our
woes. Both captain and purser were most kind in allowing us
to ask for a volunteer among the stewards, but the attempt was
only temporarily successful; the routine work of a big vessel ,
under constant supervision proved not the right training for such
a post as ours.

Finally, we were told of a British cook who had been left
in hospital'by a merchant ship passing through the Straits'.
The cause of his detention was a broken arm, obtained in fighting
on board; this hardly seemed promising, but the captain was
reported to have said that he was " sorry to lose him," and we
were only too thankful to get hold of anything with some sort of
recommendation. On the whole Bailey was a success. He too
had knocked about the world; at one time he had made money
over a coffee-and-cake stall in Australia, and then thrown it away.
We had our differences of course; he once, for instance, told me
that as cook he took " a superior position on the ship's books
to the stewardess," but his moments of temper soon blew over.
I shall always cherish pleasant memories of the way in which
he and I stood by one another for weeks and months in a
position of loneliness and difficulty; but this is anticipating.

As departure drew near, provisioning for the next stage became
a serious business, as, with the exception of a few depots for ship-
wrecked mariners, there was no possibility of obtaining anything
after we sailed, before we reached our Chilean destination of
Takaliuano. S.'s work was more simple, as he had only to fill
up to the greatest extent with coal and oil, knowing that at the
worst the channels provide plenty of wood and water.

The next few weeks, when we traversed the remainder of
the Magellan Straits and the Patagonian Channels, were the
most fascinating part of the voyage. The whole of this portion
of South America is a bewildering labyrinth of waterways and
islands; fresh passages open up from every point "of view, till
the voyager longs to see what is round the corner, not in one
direction, but in all. It has, too, much of the charm of the
unknown; such charts as exist have been made principally by